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VII.— Discovery of the name of Antiocnus the Great, in two of the 
edicts of AsokaA, king of India. By James PRINSEP, Sec. §c. 
[Read at the Meeting of the 7th March.] y 


As long as the study of Indian antiquities confines itself to the illus- 
tration of Indian history it must be confessed that it possesses little attrac- 
tion for the general student, who is apt to regard the labour expended on 
the disentanglement of perplexing and contradictory mazes of fiction, 
as leading only to the substitution of vague and dry probabilities for 
poetical, albeit extravagant, fable. But the moment any name or event 
turns up in the course of such speculations offering a plausible point of 
connection between the legends of India and the rational histories of 
Greece or Rome,—a collision between the fortunes of an eastern and a 
western hero,—forthwith a speedy and spreading interest is excited which 
cannot be satisfied until the subject is thoroughly sifted by the exami- 
nation of all the ancient works, western and eastern, that can throw 
concurrent light on the matter at issue. Such was the engrossing in- 
terest which attended the identification of Sandracottus with Chandra- 
gupta in the days of Sir Wm. Jours : such the ardour with which the 
Sanskrit was studied, and is still studied, by philologists at home after 
it was discovered to bear an intimate relation to the classical languages 
of ancient Europe. Such more recently has been the curiosity excited, 
on Mr. Turnovr’s throwing open the hitherto sealed page of the Bud- 
dhist historians to the development of Indian monuments and Pauranic 
records. 

The discovery I was myself so fortunate as to make, last year, of 
the alphabet of the Delhi pillar inscription, led immediately to results of 
hardly less consideration to the learned world. Dr. MILL regarded these 
inscriptions as all but certainly demonstrated relics of the classical 
periods of Indian literature. This slight remainder of doubt has been 
since removed by the identification of Pryapast as ASOKA, which we 
also owe to Mr. Turnour’s successful researches; and, dating from 
an epoch thus happily achieved, we have since succeeded in tracing the 
name of the grandson of the same king, DasaraTuHa, at Gaya in the 
same old character; and the names of NANDA and Ar'Las, and perhaps 
Visaya in the Kalinga caves: while on Bactrian coins we have been 
rewarded with finding the purely Greek names of AGATHOCLES and 
PANTALEON, faithfully rendered in the same ancient alphabet of the 
Hindus. 

I have now to bring to the notice of the Society another link of the 
same chain of discovery, which will, if I do not deceive myself, create a 
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yet stronger degree of general interest in the labours, and of confidence 
in the deductions, of our antiquarian members than any that has 
preceded it. I feel it so impossible to keep this highly singular disco- 
very to myself that I risk the imputation (which has been not unjustly 
cast upon me in the course of my late undigested disclosures) of bring- - 
ing it forward in a very immature shape, and perhaps of hereafter being 
obliged to retract a portion of what I advance. Yet neither in this, nor 
in any former communication to the Society, have I to fear any material 
alteration in their general bearing, though improvements in reading and 
translation must of course be expected as I become more familiar with 
characters and dialects unknown for ages past even to the natives them- 
selves, and entirely new to my own study. 

A year ago, as the Society will remember, Mr. W. H. WATHEN, 
of Bombay, kindly sent me a reduced copy of the facsimiles of the in- 
scriptions on a rock at Girnar ( Girinagara) near Junagarh in Gu- 
jerat, which had been taken on cloth by the Rev. Dr. Wixson, president 
of the Bombay Literary Society. He also sent a copy to M. Jacquet 
of Paris, which I dare say before this has been turned to good account. 

After completing the reading of the pillar inscriptions, my attention 
was naturally turned to these in the same character from the west of 
India, but I soon found that the copy sent was not sufficiently well 
done to be thoroughly made out; and I accordingly requested Mr. 
WiLsoN to favor me with the facsimile itself, which with the most 
liberal frankness he immediately sent round under a careful hand by 
sea. Meanwhile Lieut. Kirrox had, as you are also aware, made the 
important discovery of a long series of inscriptions in the same charac- 
ter at a place called Dhauli, in Cuttack. "These were in so muti- 
lated a state that I almost despaired of being able to sift their contents ; 
and they were put aside, at any rate until the more promising portion of 
my labour should be accomplished. 

. I had just groped my way through the Girnar text, which proved 
to be, like that of the pillars, a series of edicts promulgated by Asoka, 
but essentially different both in language and in purport; when I took 
up the Cuttack inscriptions of which Lieut. Kirroz had been engaged 
in making a lithographic copy for my journal. To my surprise and joy 
I discovered that the greater part of these inscriptions (all indeed save 
the first and last paragraphs which were enclosed in distinguishing 
frames), was identical with the inscription at Girnar / And thus as I 
had had five copies of the pillar inscription to collate together for a cor- 
rect text, a most extraordinary chance had now thrown before me two 


copies of the rock edicts to aid mein a similar task! There was however 
Y 
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one great variance in the parallel,—for, while the pillars were almost 
identical letter for letter, the Girnar and Cuttack texts turned out to 
be only so in substance, the language and alphabet having both very 
notable and characteristic differences. 

Having premised thus much in explanation of the manner of my dis- 
covery, I must now quit the general subject for a time, to single out the 
particular passage in the inscriptions which is to — a theme of my 
present communication. : « 

The second tablet at Girnar is in very good preservation; every 
letter is legible, and but two or three are in any way dubious. The 
paragraph at Aswastuma which I found to correspond therewith, is far 
from being in so good a state; nevertheless when the extant letters are 
interlined with the more perfect Girnar text, as in the accompanying 
copy, they will be seen to confirm the most important passage, while they 
throw a corroborative evidence upon the remainder, and give a great deal 
of instruction on the respective idioms in which the two are couched. 

The edict relates to the establishment of a system of medical admi- 
nistration throughout the dominions of the supreme sovereign of India, 
one at which we may smile in the present day, for it includes both man 
and beast; but this we know to be in accordance with the fastidious 
humanity of the Buddhist creed, and we must therefore make due al- 
lowance for a state of society and of opinions altogether different from 
our own. 

I here present the whole paragraph in the old character as it stands 
at Girnar, following it up with an interlined transcript in the roman 
character, so as to place under one view the parallel texts from opposite 
sides of India. 

Second Tablet at Girnár. 
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The same in Roman character, with the Dhauli copy interlined*. 

Savata vijitemhi devanampiyasa Piyadasino rano, evama- 

Savata vimitamsi devánampiyasa Piyadasine.................. 
pápavantesu. yathá Choda, Pída, Satiyaputo, Ketaleputo, 


eet eeenee ©HO8 28-8808 £6 88 *€909695292590060*70*9** *90 906069698060 ses Geseseseseoeve ve eee 


á-Tambapanni, ANTIYAKO YONA rájaye vapi (tasa 
enes ANTIYOKE nama yona lájaya vüpi (...sa 
AwNTIYAKASA samino rájáno), savata devánampiyasa Piya- 
Antiyakasa | sámantá lájáne) savata devánampiyasa Piya- 
dasino rano dwe chikíchhá katá ;—manusa chikíchhá cha pasu 
ee ene) e oo rra tnn 
ehikíchhá cha : osudháni cha, yáni manusopagáni cha paso- 


EN ehe... dháni . dni muniso.......ni pasu 
pagáni cha. Yata yata  násti, savata párápitáni cha 
opogánáni cha ata—té nathi sa... pálápitá 


ropapitani cha ; mulani cha phaláni cha’; yata yata  násti, 
IE e TT. EET T CREER CC TC CC OTELOET 
savata hárapitáni cha ropápitáni cha. Pathesu kúpá 
vata hálopitá cha, lopapita cha. ma (gesu) udapanáni 
cha khánápitá ; — vachhá cha ropapitá ; pari bhogáya 
cha khánápitáni, lukháni cha — lopapitáni pati bhogáya 
pasu manusánam. 
IN... inam. 

Translation. 

* Everywhere within the conquered provinces of rája PivADast the 
beloved of the gods, as well as in the parts occupied by the faithful, 
such as Chola, Pida, Satiyaputra, and Ketalaputra, even as far as 
Tambapanni ( Ceylon )—8and moreover within the dominions of Ax- 
TIOCHUS the Greek, (of which AnTIocHUs’ generals are the rulers, )— 
everywhere the heaven-beloved raja PrvADAsr's double system of me- 


dical aid is established ;—both medical aid for men, and medical aid 


for animals: together with medicaments of all sorts, which are suitable 
for men, and suitable for animals. And wherever there is not (such 
provision)—in all such places they are to be prepared, and to be planted: 
both root-drugs, and herbs, wheresoever there is not (a provision of 
them) in all such places shall they be deposited and planted. 

_ And in the public highways wells are to be dug, and trees to be 
planted, for the accommodation of men and animals." 


* I reserve the lithographed facsimile until next month. 
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Many things are deserving of comment in this short edict. To begin 

in due order ;— 
. The opening words which are equally well preserved in both the 
Girnar and the Dhauli inscriptions, will be remarked to differ, in the two 
examples, only in a single letter (disregarding of course the variation of 
the inflection, which we shall see by and by to be peculiar to the dialect 
of each place, and constant throughout) ;—the former text reads Savata 
vijitamhi equivalent to the Sanskrit savatra vijtte, ‘every where in the 
conquered (country)’ whereas the latter has savata vimatamsi (S. vimate ) 
throughout the inimical (in religion) country*. This difference is incon- 
siderable ; and both expressions will contrast equally well with apápa- 
vantesu (S. apápavatsu ) * in the sinless-like,’ or ‘ the provinces containing 
the believers. Of the places enumerated as belonging to the latter divi- 
sion, unfortunately one list only is preserved, and we are unable to identify 
any of their names with certainty, except the last. Choda may indeed be 
the Chola kingdom, and Pida the country named in the Brahmanda 
Puránat, as Pídika in the same list with Chálica: but in what part of 
India situated does not very clearly appear. Satyapito and Ketalaputo 
are equally unknown ; unless the latter be Ketorapuri of Wir ronp— 
hod. Tahneswar. The former seems rather an epithet of some * holy city’ 
of the time. Our only certain landmark then is Tambapanmi, the ancient 
name of Ceylon, spelt exactly in the same manner as in the Pali text of 
the Mahdvunsa just published by Mr. Turnour. The Greek name of 
this island, Zaprobane, as Dr. Mirr has elsewhere observed], seems 
rather to be taken from the Sanskrit Tamra-páni, which is also the 
true Singhalese name for the same place. 

But the principal fact which arrests attention in this very curious pro- 
clamation, is its allusion to ANTIocuus the Yona, (Sanskrit Yavana) or 
Greek, king. The name occurs four times over, with only one variation 
in the spelling, where in lieu of Antiyako we have Antiyoko, a still 
‘nearer approach to the Greek. The final o is the regular Pali conver- 
sion of the Sanskrit nominative masculine termination as, or the Greek 
os. In the pillar dialect the visarga of the Sanskrit is replaced by . 
the vowel e, as we see in the interlined reading, Antiyake. Again the 
interposition of the semivowel y between the two Greek vowels i 
and o, is exactly what I had occasion to observe in the writing of the 
words Agathuklayoj and Pantalawanta for A*a9okXeos and mavraAcovros 
on the coins. All this evidence would of itself bias my choice to- 
-~ * While correcting the press, I received a revision of the Cuttack inscription, 


by Mr. KirTox, in which the word is plainly vijitamsi. 
T As. Res. VIII. 336. 1 Journal As. Soc. Vol. V. 830. 
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wards the reading adopted, even were it possible to propose any other; 
but although I have placed the sentence, exactly transcribed in the 
Devanágari character, in the pandit's hand ; he could not, without the al- 
teration of very many letters, convert it to any other meaning, however 
strained. And were there still any doubt at all in my mind, it would be 
removed by the testimony of the Cuttack version which introduces be- 
tween Antiyake and Yona the word náma,— making the precise sense 
‘the Yona raja by name ANTIOCHUS. 

Having then, I trust, established the existence of a genuine Greek 
name in an authentic Indian edict, let us turn to the histories of the 
period and ascertain who he may be, and how far the circumstance tallies | 
with the Grecian and Persian records of these ancient times. 

The age of Asoka, as fixed by the Buddhist annals falls close after 
the invasion of ALEXANDER the Great, but when adjusted by the esta- 
blished epoch of CHANDRAGUPTA, it coalesces with the flourishing 
period of Bactrian independence. 

The name of AxTiocnuus occurs solely in the Seleucidan dynasty 
which enjoyed supremacy over the whole extent of the Macedonian 
conquests, until the satraps of Persia and higher Asia threw off the 
Syrian yoke, and assumed to themselves the regaltitle. It was to re- 
establish his sway over the revolted provinces that ANTIocHus the 
Great in the third century before Christ, conducted an extended cam- 
paign in Bactria, which ended in an accommodation with EuTHYDEMUS 
whereby he was permitted to hold the regal title. The Bactrian king 
consented probably to be tributary to ANTrocHUs, for the treaty was 
ratified by the surrender of all Eurnypemus’ elephants to ANTIOCHUS ; 
who, on his side, cemented the alliance by granting his daughter in mar- 
riage to the handsome DEMETRIUS, EuTHyDEMUS’s son. This memo- 
rable event is fixed by Bayer in the year 205 B. C. 

* In the reign of AxT10cHUs the Great," says Maurice, * the affairs 
of India again become conspicuously prominent in the page of Asiatic 
history.” Potysius informs us that subsequently to the settlement 
of Bactria, this monarch led his army over the Indian Caucasus, and 
entered India, where he paid a visit to, and renewed his alliance* 
with SoPHAGASENES, king of that country, and received likewise his 
elephants, which with those he had from EvraypEMvus amounted now 

* The treaty thus renewed, may have been that entered into between SELEU- 
cus and Sanpracotrus. Alluding to the obscure origin of this prince Jusrr- 
Nus says, '' By such a tenure of rule was it that SANDRACOTTUS acquired In- 
dia at the time SErLkucus was laying the foundations of his future greatness, 
and the latter having concluded a league with him, and settled his affairs in the 
east came down and joined the war against ANTIGONUS." L. XV. C. 4. 
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to a hundred and fifty* ; he then recrossed the Jndus and returned 
homeward through Arachosia, Drangiana, and Carmania, settling in 
all those countries due order and discipline. * The boldness of his at- 
tempts and the wisdom of his conduct during the whole course of this 
long war, gained him the reputation of a wise and valiant prince, so 
that his name became formidable to all Europe as well as Asia, and well 
deserved the addition of * Great’ which was given him+.” 

In all, save the name of the Indian monarch, do these circumstances 
agree with the terms of our inscription. We may readily imagine it to 
have been a provision in the treaty, that the Buddhist king of India 
should be allowed to establish his religious and humane regulations 
among those of the same faith who resided under the rule of Antio- 
cHus’ generals, that is, in Bactria and perhaps Sinde. We see an ac- 
knowledgment of fealty to him in the very wording of the sentence, and 
it is curious that, while the Cuttack inscription calls the Greek princes, 
Sámantá his generals—the other edict names them Swdmino 1, * lords.’ 

With regard to the name of Sophagasena I should not have much 
hesitation in asserting that it was a palpable corruption of Asoka sinha or 
sena, the first two syllables transposed§,—but that I am saved the trou- 
ble by that more daring etymologist Col. WILFORD, who long ago pro- 
nounced Sophagasena to be nothing more than Sévaca-sena, a term 
equivalent to Asoca-sena, * one whose army is clement, —and which was 
another name for ASOCA-VERDDHANA the third in descent from Cuan- 
DRAGUPTA in the Pauranic lists ||. 

Mr. Turnour fixes the date of Asoxa’s accession in B. C. 247, or 
62 years subsequent to CHANDRAGUPTA, the cotemporary of SELEUCUS. 
Many of his edicts are dated in his 28th year, that is in B. C. 219, or 
six years after AnTiocuus the Great had mounted the throne. The 
medical edict is not absolutely dated; we however perceive that there 
can be no positive anachronism to oppose the conclusions to which other 
powerful considerations would lead. 

* The words of PoLYBIUS are:—‘YrepBaravde Tov Kaúxarov, kat xarápas els 
Tnv "lybuchv, Thy rov QuAÍav dvevewoaro Thy mpos Xopayacívov Tov BaciAéa Twy 
TvdGv, kai AaBóv éAépavras, $c "ycvéa0at rovs dravras eis Exardy kal srevríjkovra, 
ert 8e ovromeTphoas mráAiw evraU0a Tj Sivauw, abrbs wiv àvétevEe uerà TNS sparias. 
*Avdpocbévn ðe Tov Kufucmvüv éml rhs àvakojuD is. àméAvre Tis Yans, Ta duodoyne 
6cíans abT@ mapa ToU BaciXéws. Pol. Histor. lib. xi. 

T Universal History, vol. VIII. p. 157. 

1 The last letter is however doubtful (more resembling pham) and I feel very 
certain that re-examination will prove the reading to be Sámantá. 


. $ Just as the natives persist in calling OcuTERLONY, Loni-akter ;—many 
such whimsical perversions might be quoted. 


l| Asiatic Researches, V. 286. 
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` But the subject of elucidation is not exhausted here. The Persian 
historians have yet to be examined; and their account of this eventful 
period may be gathered, from F'Eii1sHTA'S words, to have been copied 
not from the Greeks, but from native authorities now no longer extant. 
* SINSARCHAND* assumed the imperial dignity after the death of 
Pnuoon, and in a short time regulated the discomposed concerns of the 
empire. He neglected not in the mean time to remit the customary 
tribute to the Grecian captains, who possessed Persia under and after 
the death of ALEXANDER. SiNsAncHAND and his son possessed the 
empire of India seventy years. When the grandson of SINSARCHAND 
acceded to the throne, a prince named Jona, who is said to have been 
a grand nephew of Pxoor, though that circumstance is not well attest- 
ed, aspiring to the throne, rose in arms against the reigning prince and 
deposed himT." 
* Maunicz's Modern Hindustan, vol. I. 65—Sinsdr-chand is just as much of 


` a Sanskrit name as CHANDRAGUPTA, and nearly of the same import; viz. 
guru Sansára-chandra, * moon of the world,’ 

T The whole passage in Ferishta is not too long to be extracted, that it may 
be consulted in the original. The Society's copy however differs from that 
translated ia the above quotation from Maurice in the substitution of other 
names for those of the Greek cagíoina, 
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ARDESHER BaABEGA'N, began to reign A. D. 223. There is an anachronism 
therefore of near 500 years in this account! The name of KALIANCHAND is 
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Now it is not by any means improbable that the Jona (or Yona) here 
introduced as a rival to AsoKA, may be the identical Yona rája, men- 
tioned in the edict before us, or in other words, AnT1ocuUs himself; 
although it is certainly true that the Persian historian goes on to give a 
circumstantial account of his reigning at Canouj for a long time, with 
indefatigable attention to the police of the country and the peopling and 
cultivation of the waste tracts of Hindustan! Yoxa is placed 260 years 
before CurisT, and is stated to have made a present of elephants and a 
vast quantity of gold and jewels to ARDEsuIR, who claimed tribute from 
the empire of India. This seems to be, mutato nomine, a repetition of 
the story given by PoLystus, for, independently of the anachronism, it is 
hardly probable that the Arsacidz, themselves tributary to Syria, should 
have yet mustered courage to exact the like respect from their powerful 
neighbours. 

Ithink the edict furnishes a satisfactory solution of the difficulty, 
by enabling us to erase Yona from the Indian list, and to transfer him 
either to Syria or to some principality of the Bactrian Greeks who are 
acknowledged to have held sway in the upper part of India. 

As for the Pauranic histories of the Hindus, all I need say is, that if 
any thing can tend to persuade the brahmanical pandits of the erroneous 
basis on which their chronology rests, and the necessity of seeking its 
explanation (which I do not deem at all impossible) it will be this dis- 
covery of a coincidence between our histories and these sculptured monu- 
ments in their own language, which cannot have been tampered with, 
and cannot be suspected of giving false testimony on such a matter. 

The best accounts however of the early occurrences of Indian history 
are to be sought in the Buddhist annals. Let us see what light they 
throw on the term Yona. 

In Mr. TunNovum's introduction to the MeAháwanso (which I have 
only this moment seen through the kindness of Dr. BLAN» of the Wolf) 


-~ I find these words: “In regard to the geographical identification of 


the Yona country, I am of opinion that we shall have to abandon past 
speculations on the similarity of the names * Yona” and * Yavana,” 
and the consequent inference that the Yavanas were the Greeks of 
Bactriana ;—as yona is stated to be mentioned long anterior to ALEXAN- 
DEkR's invasion in the ancient Pali works. The term in that case can 
have no connection with the Greeks." Now on turning to the only 
two passages indicated in the glossary ; I find that the first relates to the 
unknown in the Puranas :—neither are Koderz and Terasi, known as kings of 


Persia of that period. The former resembles much the Kodes of our Bactrian 
eoins : the latter may be 7iridates (B. C, 253). 
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deputation by Asoka himself of a missionary named MAHA’RAKKHITO 
to effect the conversion of the Yona country, while MAJJHANTIKO 
goes to Kásmira and Gandhára, and others to various places. 

The other passage cited (page 171) occurs in an elaborate and most 
circumstantial account of the erection of the Mahdthupa, or great tope, 


at Ruanwelli, by DurTHAGAMINI king of Ceylon, in the year 157 B. C. 


Among the priests who resort to Ceylon to assist at its consecration 
are the following from Upper India—for the passage is so interesting to 
us Indians who'are nearly in the dark as to those periods, that I cannot 
refrain from extracting it entire: 


** Nánádesápi aganchhun bahawó bhikkhawó idha: 
Idhadipatihasanghassa kákatháwa idhágame ? 
Therásiti sahassáni bhikkhii ádáya ágamá 
Rájágahassa sámantá Indagutto mahágani. 
Sahassán Isipatand Bhikkhunan dwádasádya 
Dhummaseno maháthéro chetiyalthánamágamá. 
Saithin bhikkhusahassáni üádáya iddhamágama 
Piyadassi maháthéro Jetarámawihárato. 
Wesdlimahawanato théroru Buddkarakkhite 
Atthásasahassáni bhikkhu ádáya ágamá. 
Kosambighositdrdmo théroru dhammarakkhito 
Tinsa bhikkhusahassáni ádáya idhamágamá. 
Adáya Yujjeniyan théro Dakkhinagirito 
Yati chattárisahassáni ágoru Dhammarakkhito 
Bhikkhunan satasahassánan satthi-sahassani chádiya. 
Pupphapure sókáramá thero mittinnanámako. 
Duwe satasahassáni sahassáni cha satthicha, 
Bhikkhu Pallawabhogamhá mahadewo mahámati. 
Yónanaggar álasanna Yona mahádhammarakkhito 
Théro satthisahassáni bhikkhu ádáy& ágamá. 
Winjhá tawlwatániyá sendsaniitu uttaro. 

Thero salthi sahassáni bhikkhu ádáya ágamá. 
Chittagutto maháthéro Bodhimanda wihárato 
Tinsa bhikkhusahassáni ádiyitwá idhágamá. 
Chandagutto maháthéro wanawásapadesato, 
Á'gásiti sahassáni ádíyetwá yati idha. 
Suriyagutto maháthéro kélásamaháwihárato 
Chhanawati sahassani bhikkhu ádáya ágamá ."' 


** From various foreign countries many priests repaired thither. Who will be able 
to render an account of the priests of the island who assembled here? ‘The pro- 
found teacher INDAGUTTO, a sojourner in the vicinity of Rájaguha, attended, ac- 
companied by eight thousand théros. ‘The mahá théro DHAMMASENO, bringing with 
him twelve thousand from the fraternity of the Isipattana temple (near Báránesi), 
repaired to the site of the /hZpo. The mahá théro PrYADASSI from the jeto wiháro 
(near Sdwatthipura) attended, bringing with him sixty thousand priests. The 
théro BUDDHARAKKHITO attended from the Maháwanno wiháró of Wésali, bring- 
ing eight thousand priests. The chief théro DHAMMARAKKHITO, attended from 
the Ghosítá temple of Kósambiá, bringing thirty thousand priests with him. The 
chief théro DHAMMARAKKHBITO, bringing forty thousand disciples from Dakkhiná- 
giri temple of Ujjéni, also attended. "The théro named MITTINNO, bringing sixty 
thousand priests from his fraternity of one hundred thousand at the Asóko temple 
at Pupphapura. The théro RETTINNO, bringing from the Xésmira country two 
hundred and eighty thousand priests. The great sage MAHADEWO with fourteen 
lacs and sixty thousand priests from Pallawabhágo; and mahá DHAMMARAK- 
KHITO, théro of Yona, accompanied by thirty thousand priests from the vicinity of 
A'lasaddá, the capital of the Yóna country, attended. The théro UTTARO attended 
accompanied by sixty thousand priests from the Uftanía temple in the wilderness of 
Winjha. The maha théro C HITTAGUTTO repaired hither, attended by thirty thousand 
priests from the Boddhimando. The maha théro CHANDAGUTTO repaired hither, 
attended by eighty thousand priests from the Wanáwásó country. The maha théro 
— rai attended, accompanied by ninety-six thousand priests from the Kélase 
wiháro, 
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* The vicinity of A’lasaddé (in the text A'lasanná, but corrected in 
the errata) the capital of the Yona country'—follows, in this enumera- 
tion, the mention of Kásmir, while it precedes the wilderness of Vinjha 
which is evidently Vindravan, the modern Bindrabund. In situation 
then as well.as in date I see nothing here to oppose the understanding 
of Yona as the Greek dominion of Bactria and the Panjáb, and I dare 
even further propose that the name of the capital near which the Bud- 
dhist monastery was situated, and which Mr. Turnovr states in his 
glossary to be unidentified, is merely a corruption of Alexandria, the . 
right reading being perhaps A’lasanda, halfway between the authorities of 
the Pali * variorum’ Thus in lieu of finding any difficulty in regard to 
the use of the term Yona by oriental authors, we perceive them all rather 
to admit the interpretation which the sagacity of our antiquarians had 
long since suggested, but which could only be thoroughly confirmed by 
such an incontrovertible testimony as it has now fallen to my lot to 
bring to notice. The particular Alexandria alluded to may probably be 
that ad calcem Caucasi which is placed at Beghram by Mr. Masson in 
the 5th volume of my Journal, and in the neighbourhood of which so 
many stupendous stupas have been "mee: to oe through his able 
investigations. 

The purport of the ad TR re to the subjects of the 
Indian monarch and of his Greek ally, now merits a few observations. 

I have said that its object was to establish a system of medical admi- 
nistration. The word chikichha is the regular Pali form of the Sanskrit 
chikitsa (Fafa), the administration of medicine, or healing. In fact a 
medical service seems to have been instituted and supported at the ex- 
pense of the state, with depóts of the herbs and drugs then, and still; 
used as remedies by Indian practitioners. The term osudháni, (Sans, 
aushadháni aravarfa,) according to WiLson, may even comprehend 
mineral as well as vegetable medicaments, and it may possibly be thus 
used in contradistinction to muláni and phalani. 

In reading the particular allusion to a separate system of treatment 
for animals, one is reminded of that remarkable institution at Surat 
usually called the Banyan hospital, which has been so frequently de- 
scribed by European visitors of the last century. If proper inquiry 
were directed to this building, I dare say it would be discovered 
to be a living example, (the only one that has braved twenty cen- 
turies,)J—of the humane acts of AsokKa, recorded at no great dis- 
tance on a rock in Gujerat.—* This hospital consisted of a large 
piece of ground enclosed by high walls and subdivided into several 

courts or wards for the accommodation of animals. In sickness they 
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were attended with the greatest care, and here found a peaceful asylum 
for the infirmities of old age. When an animal broke a limb or was 
otherwise disabled, his owner brought him to this hospital, where he was 
received without regard to the caste or nation of his master. In 17 72, 
it contained horses, mules,: oxen, sheep, goats, monkeys, poultry, pige- 
ons, and a variety of birds, also an aged tortoise which was known to 
have been there 75 years. The most extraordinary ward was that 
appropriated for rats, mice, bugs, and other noxious vermin, for whom 
suitable food was provided.” (Ham. Hindostan, I. 718.) 

The order for digging wells and planting trees along the sides of the 
high roads in this edict, is of a similar nature with, but rather more la- 
conic than that on the Feróz láth, which it may be remembered, specified 
that the wells were to be half a coss apart, and the trees to be of the 
mango species: besides which there were to be serais and villages—a 
provision which seems pointed at in the passage quoted from FERisHTA, 
about SINSARCHAND’S successor “ establishing towns and villages 
along the Ganges and J'umna." 

The word used for wells at Girnar is kupd, pure Sanskrit :—at 
Dhaoli it is udapandni as on the pillars, —and so for road, one uses 
patha,—the other maga (S. marga) as on the pillars ;—and in the 
same manner one dialect employs manusdnam the other munisánam, 
* of men ; but of this and other idiomatical peculiarities I shall hereafter 
have more to say when I shall have presented the remainder of these 
most interesting relics of antiquity to the Society's notice; fearing that 
l have almost transgressed the bounds of their patience in the observa- 
tions to which I have been led by the one selected for my theme on the 
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The Hon'ble Sir Epwarp Ryan, President, in the chair. — | 

CnaRrEs Fraser, Esq., M. C. Ommaney, Esq., Dr. W. H. Green, and 
Lieut. A. Brace, Asst. to the Gov. Genl.’s Agent in Assam, proposed at the 
last meeting were ballotted for and duly elected members of the Society. 

Dr. Henry Harpur Spry, was proposed by Col. McLkop, seconded by 
the Secretary. 

Read a letter from Capt. Ropert SHortrepe, Acting Secretary of the 
Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, acknowledging the receipt 
of the 3rd volume of the Mahábhárata. 

Also, a letter from Mansur Aumen, thanking the Society for the copy 
of Khazanat ul Iim, presented to him for having edited that work 
gratuitously to its completion, but declining the other copies offered him . 
and requesting in lieu thereof, such volumes of the A/emgiri series as could 
be spared. Resolved to present him with the 3rd, 4tb, 5th and last volumes. 
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